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their Radicalism. In academic Germany, especially among the
young, it was a time of very intense intellectual activity. While
Germany, from the standpoint of learning, was ahead of the
rest of the world, it was politically and economically far
behind both France and England. The censorship was preposter-
ous, and the middle classes had no political power. It resulted
inevitably that the intelligent young were radical if not revolu-
tionary, and that they were very open to political ideas coming
from abroad, especially from France. Marx in his youth was not
isolated, but was one of a group of eager young men, all per-
suaded that philosophy is the key to everything, but all choosing
the philosophy that best lent itself to Radical politics.
Marx first sought a career in journalism. In 1842 he became a
contributor, and soon afterwards the editor, of the Rheinische
Zeitung, and now he first became aware of problems for which
nothing in academic philosophy offered any solution. The first of
such problems that came to his attention was the question of a
kw for the imprisonment of the poor for stealing wood from
the forest* He realized that economic questions had been
unduly neglected, and was confirmed in this by reading a book
on French Socialism. When the Rheinische Zeitung was sup-
pressed by the censorship in January 1843, Marx had leisure
for study, and decided to become acquainted with Socialism.
With this end in view he went to Paris, as Socialism at that
time was predominantly French. English Socialism, under the
leadership of Robert Owen, had become mainly secularist and
anti-Christian. Owen, as we have seen, had always been opposed
to political methods, and radical politics in England was left to
the Chartists, whose programme did not directly concern itself
with economic questions. In France, on the contrary, the move-
ment inaugurated by Saint Simon and Fourier had continued and
was full of vigour. Marx made the acquaintance of the leaders,
of whom the most important were Froudhon and Louis Blanc. He
learnt what there was to know about Socialism, but did not
make friends with any of the French Socialists. It must be said
that Socialism before Marx was not worthy of any great degree of
intellectual respect. Saint Simon was essentially a mediaevalist
who disliked industrialism and the modern world, and sought
renovation in a purified Christianity. Fourier, though he had
merit as a critic of the existing economic system, became com-
pletely fantastic when he advanced schemes for a better organiza-
tion of production. Their importance lay in the fact that they